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displaced by Africans, but there is an Indian population of
well over 40,000, in addition to which there are some 13,000
Arabs, mostly in the coastal regions. The European popu-
lation in the highlands, with Nairobi, the fine capital as a
centre, numbers in all about 20,000, including of course the
officials. But the bulk of the 3] million inhabitants of the
Colony are Africans of many races, Swahih, Bantu, Masai,
Kikuyu and others, many of them formerly warlike tribes,
now devoted to peaceful pursuits.
There have been several changes in the constitution of
the Colony. The Legislative Council consists at present of
eleven ex-officio members, not more than nine nominated
official members, eleven European elected members, five
Indian elected members, one Arab elected and one nominated
member, and two nominated unofficial members representing
the African community. The elected element is also given
further representation on the Executive Council, though
official members predominate, and that element is specially
consulted in all financial measures. Although European
interests come first among the non-native communities,
nevertheless, under the principle of trusteeship, native
interests must be paramount, and there is evidently scope
for direct African representation in the future. Though the
Africans in East Africa are not. on the whole nearly so
advanced as those in West Africa, steady progress is being
made in the field of native administration through tribal
organizations, and as experience is gained in local govern-
ment, in the local civil service, and especially with the
advance of education, Africans must be expected to take a
growing part in the affairs of the Colony.
There have been many special commissions and reports
on Kenya3 particularly in the field of "closer union** between
the several East African territories, but although there is a
customs union between Kenya and Uganda which is of